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THE DRAWING-ROOM — ARTICLE NO. 10. 



" Infinite variety and unerring fitness govern all forms 
in nature." 



Looking back some ten or fifteen years and 
thinking of the great strides which have been 
made in the industrial arts, we cannot fail to note 
how successfully manufacturers have been striving 
to produce artistic work in the face of the many 
difficulties attending commercial enterprise, in- 
separable from the desire to create an artistic 
success. This they have done, and in doing so, 
they have put before the public good designs in 
furniture and other accessories, helping in a great 
degree to educate and raise the standard of public 
taste ; and although much has been done, yet 
much more remains to be accomplished. The 
tendency is to go ahead rapidly, too much so, I 
fear, for good sound artistic progress. 

The old artists created what was to them a 
thing of beauty, and as such it remains for us to 
the present time ; surely a modern work which is 
a thing of beauty to-day, should be a joy to-mor- 
row. Is it that the public really desire novelty 
and change of style almost as frequently as 
fashion dictates a change in the style of dress ? 
Or is it really commercial necessity, competition 
and labor which require this stimulant ; notwith- 
standing it is a fact much to be deplored that in- 
dividual manufacturers find they must go with 
the stream or be left hopelessly behind. 

The facilities now obtained from labor and 
the use of machinery for the multiplication of an 
article, which is a commercial success, is eventually 
the ruin of the work from an artistic point of 
. view. Repetition naturally tends to make the 
work of art common, consequently there is a very 
natural desire created for something fresh. This 
is apparently a commercial aim, but nevertheless 
it is an evil which might be remedied without 
injury to trade. 

The Japanese understand the question thor- 
oughly ; they know that repetition tends to debase 
art, and with a recklessness worthy of our imita- 



tion, they destroy the model or 
mold as soon as the work is 
complete, thereby preventing the 
undesirable multiplication, which 
is, I think, one of the causes that 
produce that too rapid craving 
for change, retarding and pre- 
venting the true and artistic de- 
velopment of the style of the 
day. 

The busy age in which our 
lot is now cast, the worry and 
excitement of keen competition 
in business, the necessity which 
compels us to work for our daily 
bread, and not for love of our 
art, the eager struggle to get rich, 
with the consequent employment 
of machinery, is gradually eradi- 
cating from our arts and manu- 
factures, all that patient labor, 
that care and consideration for 
beautiful detail, which the handi- 
crafts of a less active age show 
to have been bestowed on those of 
their works which are now our 
wonder and delight. 

The great and splendid me- 
chanical power wielded by the present age, pro- 
ducing great and marvelous works, and good and 
useful things by the thousand at comparatively 
cheap rates, are no doubt necessary, and reflects 
the highest credit on our mechanical progress, but 
when we apply the same powers to art, and fancy 
we can produce, by turning a wheel, a work of 
art, and by turning it again we bring forth an- 
other and so on, we cannot at the same time ex- 
pect to show to its productions the same reverence, 
and ieel for them that indescribable pleasure 
present to our minds derived from the knowledge 
that we see or have in our possession an unique 
work wrought by subtle brains and prodigious 
labor, which must have been a labor of love. 

While touching the subject of color for the 
drawing-room, it should not be forgotten that a 
room with a cold, cheerless aspect should be 
treated with warm, cheerful surroundings, while 
the room with an attractive warm southern as- 
pect, should be rendered in cool shades of color- 
ing. In all cases go in for bright, glad colors, 
avoiding as much as possible sad tones, tending as 
they do to depress the mind. The following colors 
in delicate tints of blue, violet, orange, yellow and 
bright green, are each of them beautifully har- 
monious with gray, and with which charmingly 
cool decorative combinations can be produced. 





DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 

The furniture sketches which accompany this 
article are intended to be varnished, painted an 
ivory colored white, the chairs, sofa, lounges, etc., 
to be upholstered with a pale blue silk richly 
embroidered with flowers in colored silks. The 
whole of the, woodwork of the room such as the 
doors, architraves, dado, etc., may be executed in 
dull polished mahogany, and the wall surface 
from the dado rail up to the frieze could then 
be paneled with silk of paper, the colors of the 
flowered pattern being in delicate yellow green 
and gold on a salinon-tinted ground. 

Or we may, as an alternative, wish to change 
the order somewhat, and have the furniture exe- 
cuted in mahogany and the moldings, styles, 
architraves, etc., of the door and dado of the 
room, finished in cream white in place of the fur- 
niture. The panels of the door and dado in this 
case being enriched with a shade of russet brown, 
and the more prominent panels in the doors and 
shutters to windows might have decorative hand- 
painted panels of birds or figures, treated in sub- 
dued reds and white on the russet brown back- 
ground. 

A deep frieze which should properly be hand- 
painted, and which might be executed on leather 
or canvas covered frames, where the owner could 
have the work taken down and removed, this 
would perhaps be desirable in a case where the 
house was not his own property. 

Birds on the wing and foliage being selected 
as an appropriate subject for the decoratron of 
the frieze, the prevailing colors should be peacock 
blue for the birds relieved with a little gray and 
white, and the foliage and flowers put in with 
russet browns, sage greens, and reds on a gold 
background. The ceiling for this drawing-room, 
given as one of my sketches, is elaborately 
paneled and filled in with delicate cast plaster 
enrichments, the ribs of panels and the enrich- 
ments painted white, and the ground a pale buff 
color. 

The beautiful and elegant tones, the admirable 
and always harmonious combinations and con- 
ti-astive colors of the style known as Pompeian, 
possesses a delicacy and refinement which leaves 
nothing to be desired, and it cannot be too well 
studied by the student in polychromy. 

Our object will be gained, if, having deeorated 
our walls in a sensible manner, we use the same 
skill in the selection of the furniture and fittings, 
taking much care when filling our cabinets and 
placing our works of pictorial art on our walls, to 
remember as Ruskin aptly says : 

•'The only essential distinction between decor- 
"ative and other art is the being fitted for a fixed 
"place; and in that place, related either in sub- 
ordination or in command to the effect of other 
" pieces of art. And all the greatest art which the 
"world has produced is thus fitted for a place 
"and subordinated to a purpose. There is no 
"existing highest order art but is decorative. The 
" best sculpture yet. produced has been the decora- 
"tion of a temple front; the best painting, the 
" decoration of a room." 



A vert pretty brush broom case is made by 
taking a small Japanese fan for the foundation, 
cover it with blue silk, then cut a piece of paste- 
board of the size of the brush broom, cover it 
with silk and fasten it to the fan ; suspend from 
the Avail by the handle of the fan, which should 
be gilded. 
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Old cheese mixed with lime makes, it is said 
an effective glue for mending broken china. 



